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MISCELLANY 




VAN DYCK'S "COUNTESS OF CLANBRAZIL" 
(See opposite page) 

In the Frick collection, New York, there is a Van 
Dyck which we reproduce this month, partly because 
it affords a good example of the portraits painted by 
Sir Anthony van Dyck while in England, partly be- 
cause it is the likeness of a lady Welsh by birth who 
married an Irish peer and in the person of her son 
suffered from the mania of poisoning which went 
the rounds of the British nobility in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and Charles I. 

The lady of the picture was a daughter of Henry 
Carey, Earl of Monmouth who married Viscount 
Clandeboye of Ireland, afterward created first Earl 
of Clanbrazil. Their son the second Earl died, and 
his wife was accused of having made away with him 
by poison. The sister of the first Countess Clan- 
brazil married William third Earl of Denbigh and 
brought the picture into the Denbigh family. The 
late Marquis of Dufferin was given by the late Earl 
of Denbigh as authority for the following story, the 
Dufferins having inherited the Clanbrazil estates: 

Henry the second Earl Clanbrazil, son of the first 
Countess here portrayed, married Alice daughter of 
the Earl of Drogheda, whose patronymic was Moore. 
Alice the second Countess learned that her father- 
in-law the first Earl had made a will which set forth 
that if his son had no child, the estates were to go 
to a cousin. She got possession of this will and de- 
stroyed it, but failed to note that the paper enclosing 
it was itself a duplicate of the will ; she threw this 
paper on the floor of the room containing the family 
charters. Then she persuaded her husband to make 
his own will, leaving the estates to her and her 
brother. The dowager Countess, the subject of this 
picture, begged her son not to do so, and warned him 
that if he did his life would be short. The wife 
prevailed and within a month he was dead and 
buried. By the merest chance some one picked up 
the discarded wrapper of the destroyed will from the 
floor of the chart-room and discovered that it held 
the duplicate which the bold Alice had overlooked. 

The reason for a duplicate was this : The old Earl 
or somebody in his employ happened to spill ink over 
the will ; he signed it, but called for a fair copy and 
signed that also. Instead of destroying the soiled 
copy he wrapped them together. In her haste Alice 
threw the outer will on the floor, supposing it was 
merely an envelope, and there it was found and thus 
the rights of the Dufferins to the Clanbrazil estates 
were established. 

It's a pity Van Dyck did not paint the vigorous 
Alice also, in order that we might see what one of 
the poisoners of that age looked like. In Elizabeth's 
time it was generally believed that "good Queen 
Bess" attempted to get rid of a powerful Irish chief 
or native "rebel" by presenting him with a cask of 
poisoned wine. Even under Charles II the Earl of 
Chesterfield was charged with hastening the death 



of his wife, one of the Ormonde family, by means of 
poison in wine. It seems to have been a pleasant 
custom in Italy which made its way into France and 
England like a fashion in doublets and hats. Con- 
sidering the reports of poisoned candy dropped from 
aeroplanes and the undeniable use of poisoned gas in 
the present war, we may be prepared for a recrudes- 
cence of this as well as other crimes of the Middle 
Ages. 

Lady Anne Carey is evidently having her portrait 
taken, as with welcoming right hand she looks from 
the canvas and seems to be motioning the observer 
to pass before her. Not only Van Dyck but his 
pupils Dobson and Riley and the young Dutchman 
Pieter Lely affected these elegant attitudes. A high 
brow was all the mode and ladies dragged their hair 
off the forehead in an ugly fashion, but indulged in 
masses of cunning little curls about their ears. The 
draperies are magnificently handled ; the face almost 
Holbein-like in its drawing; the rocks and trees in- 
troduced in a rather unusual fashion. 

This is one of six heirlooms obtained by Messrs. 
Lewis and Simmons from the present Earl of Den- 
bigh. The other five were exhibited at their gal- 
leries last winter, but the Clanbrazil has never been 
shown on this side of the ocean. 



SKETCH EXHIBITION, ARTS CLUB 

The exhibition for the summer in the galleries of 
the National Arts Club, New York, is one of sketches 
and studies in oils, water-colors and pastels by artist 
members of the club. People fond of art recognize 
the charm of pictures quickly wrought while the 
inspiration is on the maker, for one has often ob- 
served that such pieces are better than the finished 
work of which the sketches are the beginning. 
Sometimes an artist loses the most vital quality 
when he attempts to repeat the sketch on a larger 
canvas in cold blood ; sometimes he changes his mind 
and by introducing other objects mars the directness 
of the impression ; or again he never has time to beat 
out the idea into a picture that buyers and dealers 
consider sufficiently elaborate. 

Art-lovers delight in sketches, no matter what is 
thought necessary for the market — and they have no 
objection to the small prices asked! 

Take for example the half-dozen exhibits of 
Edward Dufner and see how deftly and finely 
wrought are the figures in "By Lamplight" and "The 
Reader" and how cleverly the painter indicates the 
difficult problems of light. Leonard Ochtman's three 
landscapes have behind them all that steady grap- 
pling with nature which has made him so effective 
a "little master," without any attempt on his part to 
call attention by bravura work. It is the lasting 
beauty of quiet scenes he sees and registers. Here's 
a quickly washed water-color by Carlton C. Fowler of 
bay and boats and seaside hamlet, or a quay with 
Breton fishing boats on one side and old houses on 
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the other; and yonder a sunset by Charles Vezin 
over the river full of ice floes — "Zero Sunset." 
Battleships on the Hudson are brushed in with a 
great deal of "go" by Hayley Lever and fishing boats 
at Rockport are firmly sketched by Guy C. Wiggins. 
A cafe interior without figures but full of tonal 
qualities by Paul Cornoyer, a Venice canal view and 
little landscapes by Robert Vonnoh, a study of pink- 
tinged clouds and level strand — "Beach at Duxbury" 
by Charles Bittinger, seaside bits by Nicola D'As- 
cenzo, a shorescape "Singing Beach" by Sheldon 
Pennoyer, sketches made during a visit to Denmark 
by Ernest Ipsen, studies by Leon Dabo, sketches of 
the nude by E. H. Greacen, views near Lyme by 
Henry R. Poore such as "Frosty Morning" with oxen 
bending to the plow — these are some of the attractive 
things that catch one's • eye on the walls of the 
galleries. 

The pictures have not been always grouped to- 
gether, each exhibitor to himself, which is rather a 
pity. One group, however, consisting of four small 
nude full-lengths by Charles C. Curran, permits one 
to see his good drawing and variety in treatment of 
the figure. The Indian sketches by Irving Couse are 
also placed together — "Weaving," "The Whispering 
Tree," "The Cayuse" — and so also the shorescapes 
and landscapes of Frank A. Bicknell and the studies 
of tree groups by Robert H. Nisbet, as well as the 
very attractive little croquis of calves, heifers and 
cows by Glenn Newell. 

Among figure pieces consider the charming little 
mother and child "The Coming of the Sand Man" by 
Salem Hubbell and the group of three heads about 
"The Baby," also the little girl with golden red hair 
in a "Sunny Window" by Miss MacChesney and the 
"Girl Reading" by Miss Laura Barrett; again, the 
broadly brushed child in full-face "Marita" by Miss 
Susan Ricker Knox, and the pretty girl in profile 
"Grandmother's China" by Miss Marion Boyd Allen ; 
note also the dashing brushwork in Miss Ruth Pratt 
Bobb's "Girl in a Check Dress" and the strong color 
effects in "The Old Lady," a bust painting by Oscar 
Fehrer. 

Charles P. Gruppe, Wm. R. Derrick, Mrs. Ella 
Condie Lamb, the Hollander Mr. Pieter van Veen, 
Henry 'B. Snell, Hobart Nichols, Will S. Robinson, 
Henry W. Paxton, Bolton Coit Brown, Birge Harri- 
son, Frederick S. Lamb, Leonard M. Davis, Mrs. 
Clara Parrish, Miss Jennie Brownescombe, Frank 
Waller and Albert P. Lucas are some of the con- 
tributors whose names are familiar to those who 
frequent pictures shows. The exhibition will con- 
tinue through July and August. 



"AN APPARITION OF GIOTTO IN ASSISI" 

Translated from Angelo Conti's recent work "Sul 
Fiume del Tempo." Giotto appeared to me for the 
first time in the lower church, Assisi. The low, ample 
vaults were full of shadow and silence, it was 
not yet dawn. The paintings still slept in the dark- 
ness of night; the mystery was watched by a few 
scattered lamps here and there. Little by little the 
walls nearest the high altar became illumined by a 
pallid light as of the moon, and gradually the first 
colors and the first faces revealed themselves. Then 



appeared, though not yet distinct in every part, the 
four allegories of Giotto. 

The lower church of Assisi has been made in such a 
way that it is easy for the human soul to converse 
there with the infinite. Was it far from us, this 
world? And yet nothing seems so near as this 
mystery which envelops us, as these faces of saints 
with familiar mien. It almost seems to us that the 
soul has found again a part of itself which formerly 
had gone astray. The arches curve themselves 
upon our self-communion and something separates 
itself from out our inmost being which fills them 
up. Giotto had these sensations while working on 
the mystic marriage of St. Francis with Poverty, 
and expressed them by means of a painting which is 
a prayer to God. By reason of this he has been able 
to give to the lower church at Assisi, sprung up on 
the tomb of the 'Poverello," a voice which speaks 
to our spirit with the persuasive and moving power 
of legend. 

Never was there seen a more admirable harmony 
between the picture and the soul of the place where 
it appears. The faces, the gestures of the figures 
painted there are truly the animate language of this 
shadow and this silence, are truly that which ex- 
presses and which sums up as in a synthesis this 
living mystery. 

In the upper church everything is changed. Here 
the painting does not epitomize but becomes a nar- 
rative, and entering into particulars tells us the 
principal episodes of the legend. In the lower 
church, prayer in shadow and silence ; here, singing 
in the light and the air full of wingings and warb- 
lings. Here the life of the saint is truly sung as 
Dante wills it. 

Pot che la genie poverella crebbe 
Metro a costui, la cui mirabil vita 
meglio in gloria del del si canterebbe 

(When the poor folk increased upon his track 
whose marvelous life were better sung in heaven's 
glory.) 

This harmony between the feeling and images of 
Dante and the way of feeling and imaging of Giotto, 
if it has been indicated before, has not, I think, up 
to now been exactly determined, and it is useful I 
believe in these days to fix in a clear thought the 
still vague intuition. Dante himself helps us to do 
so. I shall cite only two examples from Purgatorio: 

Do you remember the Emperor Trajan? 

Intorno a lux parea calcato e pieno 
di cavalieri, e Vaquile dell' oro 
sopresso in vista al vento si movieno. 

(Round about him appeared a trampling and 
throng of horsemen, and the eagles in gold above 
him moved visibly to the wind.) 

I cite these verses because they are divinely 
beautiful. But it is not Giotto one feels here; 
Mantegna rather. A woman meanwhile, a young 
widow, presses her way through the armed men and 
the standards and seizing the reins of the emperor, 
says to him: 

Signor farnmi vendetta 

del mio figliuol ch'e morto, ond' io m'accoro. 

And the Emperor: 

"Ora aspetta 
tanto ch' io torni" ed ella "Signor mio" 
come persona in cut dolor s'affretta, 
"se tu non torni?" 



